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EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 


From the Boston Journal of Philosophy and the .Irts. 
Description of an Egyptian Mummy, present- 

ed to the Massachusetts General Hospital ; 

with an account of the operation of Em- 
balming, in ancient and modern times.—By 

Joun C. Warren, M. D. Professor of A- 

natomy and Surgery, in Harvard University. 

[CONTINUED.] 

The preservation of so many of these mum- 
mies is partly attributable to the construction 
of the tombs in which they were deposited.— 
The solid pyramids, the sepulchres of kings, 
were intended not more to prevent the intru- 
sion of strangers, than to exclude air and 
moisture. The capacity of the catacombs 
under the city of Ale me now untenanted, 
even hy the ‘dead, has always excited the ad- 
miration of travellers. The numerous and 
profound excavations in the plains of Saccara 
were the cemeteries of Memphis; and the 
rocks of the Lybian mountains were penetra- 
ted to form the necropolis of Thebes. 

In the first number of the Boston Journal 
of Philosophy and the Arts, there is an excel- 
lent description of some of the tombs. We 
can form a notion of the extent of these places 
from Belzoni, who says he reached the inner 
apartments through passages, sometimes 300, 
and even 600 yards, or 1800 feet in length, 
formed in the solid rock. ‘These passages are 
occasionally interrupted by thick walls, built 
for the purpose of closing them up; and they 
are broken by apartments of various dimen- 
sions, placed along their course, at different 
intervals, which served as separate deposito- 
ries for the dead. They also present, in ma- 
ny places, square or rounded perpendicular 
excavations 30 or 40 feet deep, in the form of 
wells ; on descending these, other horizonta! 
passages and new apartments are found,some 
of which are ornamented in the most magnifi- 
cent style. A partofthe wells appear to have 
been intended to receive and carry off such 
inoisture, as might accidentally find its way 
ito the tombs. 

The walls of these apartments and passages 
are so finely adorned with sculptures and 
paintings, that those travellers who view them, 
are ata loss for expressions of their admira- 
tion. The sculptures are generally raised 
from the rocky walls of the caverns, by cut- 
ting away the stone which surrounds the fig- 
ure. The paintings are sometimes executed 
on the raised stone, sometimes on the plain 








surface of the fai, aa often i in avery fine 
plaster, applied to the walls of the rock. The 
various figures represent Egyptian deities ; 
the person buried in the tomb, perhaps a king 
or hero in his chariot, leading a triumphal 
procession, and followed by hosts of captive 
enemies ; works of agriculture ; of commerce ; 
manufactures ; feasts; games and sports ; 
battles and victories ; generally concluded 
with a funeral procession. ‘These paintings 
are very extensive ; their colours are ricli,and 
as fresh as if lately done; so that travellers 
hardly know which most to wonder at, the 
beauty of the work, or the perfectness o! Its 
preservation. 


* It was not till after marching three quar- 
ters of an hour in this desert valley,” says De- 
non, * that in the midst of the rocks, we ob- 
served some openings,paralie! with the ground, 
containing a door ina simple square frame, 
with a flattened oval on the upper part, in 
which are inscribed in hieroglyphiecs, a beetle, 
the figure of-a man with a hawk’s head, and 
two figures on their knees, in the act of adora- 
tion. As soon as the first gate is passed, we 
discover long galleries, cased with stucco, 
sculptured and painted; the arches of an ele- 
gant eliptical figure, are covered with innu- 
merable hieroglyphics, disposed with so much 
taste, that notwithstanding the singular gro- 
tesqueness of the forms, the ceilings make an 
agreeable whole, and a rich and harmonious 
association of colours.” ‘The sepulchral 
chamber is sometimes surrounded by a pilas- 
tered portico, whose galleries, bordered with 
recesses, supported in 1 the same manner, and 
lateral chambers, hollowed into the rock, are 
covered with a fine and white stucco, on which 
are coloured hieroglyphics, in a wonderful 
state of preservation ; for except two of the 
eight tombs, which have been injured by wa- 
ter trickling down, allthe rest are still in 
full perfection; and the paintings as fresh as 
when they were first executed ; the colours of 
the ceilmgs exhibiting yellow figures ona 
blue ground, are executed with a taste that 
might decorate the most splendid saloons. 


Among the subjects represented, are sacri- 
fices, and in one or more places are seen the 
figures of black men, decapitated, standing 
upright, with the head at the side of the body, 
streaming with blood. Over the black men, 
stand one or more red men stretching out 

their arms in the attitude of invecation. ‘These 
pictures concur with a multitude of other facts 
tc prove that the ancient Lgyptians were not 


black, but red; and that the black figures 
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Were made to ri peesent Ethiopians. They or Babylonians. Now it ¢ppears irom the 
can scarcely be intended for any thing but an} Bible (2 Chron. xxxv. 20) that Necho, the 
exhibition of human sacrifices; and therefore! father of Psammis, went out of Egypt, to fight 
lead us to suspect that Herodotus was misin-| with the Babylonians or Persians. In his way 


formed on this subject; since he expressly through Judea he was attacked by king Jost- 


serv 














says, the Egyptians never have human sacri- 

ces. Or it is possible the practice might 
have been laid aside in his time; and that 
the figures allude to the habits of a much ear- 
lier period, which the Egyptian priests would 
be apt to deny to Herodotus, after they had 
become obsolete and unfashionable, in conse- 
quence of the Persian conquest. 


The finest of the tombs which have been 


ah, and though he contended with him reluc- 
tantly, he conquered and killed him, and car- 
ried his son Jehoabaz prisoner into Egypt.—~ 
The historian Herodotus states the same 
facts in a manner singularly accordant with 
the holy scriptures, and moreover says that 
king Psammis himself made a warlike expe- 
dition into Ethiepia; and thus we have ex- 
vlained to us the representation of the prison- 


ers of the three nations ; the Jews, the Baby- 
lonians, and the Ethiopians. 

The Egyptians were not the only nation 
who preserved the bodies of the dead. The 
as the hall of pillars, the chamber of beau- Guanches of the Canary Islands followed this 
ties, of mysteries, &c. It had never been} practice to a considerable extent. They were 
opened by the moderns, though it appears | Conquered in the fifteenth century ; yet there 
that the Persians, Greeks, or Saracens had:femain great numbers of bodies prepared by 
penetrated, and afterward closed itup. What;Mem; a single cavern in '‘Tenerifie having 
the Persians spared, and the Greeks respect-/Peen found, when first opened, to contain a- 
ed, M. Belzoni has contrived to carry off ; for ‘youta thousand bodies. Acosta and Garci- 

‘ * . - . | | é , > l. r acy + , rn , « } > ; 
besides loading himself with the smaller ob-jlasso de la \ ga inmtorin us, that the Peruvie 
jects found in the the tomb, he kas got vut a/2us possessed this art, that the bodres of some 
beautiful alabaster* sarcophagus, which had}of the Incas were found in a stete of good 
probably contained the remains of king Psam-) Preservation, and quite hard, though light ~ 
.¥ % ° 1 : } ‘ » low Ja 7 F e mypPps rT a 
mis, and this, tegether with the colossal bead Phe Ne w-Lealauders of the present day are , 
articles which no body clse thought of dis-}the human body, though in other respects a- 
turbing, he has packed up and sent to Eng-; mong the inost iguoraut and miserable of save 
land; and as if vexed at not being able}ages.. The head of a chief or great warrior 
to transport the tomb of king Psammnis, with;#s thought to transfer to his enemies, if it hap 

e _ n ‘ . ' . .aIY ror 1 ‘ 
the rocky mountain which contains it, he has pevs to fall into their power, the courage an 
ingeniously setup in England, a refresenta-| Strength of the individual. “They are there- 
tion of this tonrb, with all its grottes, pillars, |4ore anxious to obtain and preserve such 
and paintings. heads ; and they are able to succeed so well 

The Oe! a a ha ‘in remoymg the causes of putcefaction, that 

St } res ‘ c > TOUNDS ’ ° - 

, RE Raa & tale ‘the flesh is as solid and undeeomposable as 
discovered in this place, is am litary and L neo oe bee a 
eee Cech Wie saad wood ; possesses an aromatic odour like that 

. — NR ekiltddin 9S cafes with reid of newly dried grass; and perfectiy exhibits 

se rs. ~ POCeSEICI. VEL SW . ' ° ee 
ad ces ae ok ah ig 8 fallowed "ge the features of the individual. I have one of 

ree eS ae) " 2Y 4 these heads, which belonged to a New Zeal- 
Rawk-headed dive ty; these are Egyptians. | shih calles Te dtaishee nn Malena het tales en 
Next follow four white men with thick black (@BG "3 ane we 
‘fe ou . carved work. ‘T’'he hair is wholly preserved; 
beards, an! a simple white fillet round their 2 eran Wage ees S aecaenaine Brae 
biack Lacr, wearing striped and fringed kirtles; SS ee ee nar eee 
ns tek ok oe Gamer than that of the American Indian, but is now 

OSe ule J@ws 5 ah iPUT, Says - agter- oy) 3 a a 
le tf - view.“he considered as portraits of t! red, inclining to gray, from age. 
y ik. view, “ be considcred as portraits of those head is n; fj sid } a very ob- 
who at this day walk the streets of London.” | ste "theca vane - = The id ti 
After these are four negroes, with hair of dif-) ot un coniels “The eae, oo pwr 
ferent colours, wearing large circular ear-rings,|—’ | ae 

me ©*?'red or chocolate colour, tattooed over the 
aving white petticoats supported by a belt! : 

: : . ; ; ‘whole face, and the cartilages of the nose cut 
over the shoulder; these are meant to repre- | . 2. ss . 
sent Ethiopinas ‘to a point, soas to give a frightiul and fere- 
se “ t a 


Lastly, three white me , oe 
he es tePuneee \cious aspect to the iace, more liké that a wolf 
with siualler beards and curled whiskers, bear-| The art of these people 


: | ; than that of a man. 
ing double spreading plumes in their heads, | 

and weuring rebes or mantics spotted like the 
skins of wild beasts; and these are Persians | 


lately opened, is that et king Psammis, disco- 
vered by Belzoni. This contains a long se- 
ries of archways, corridors, halls, and cham- 
bers, to which M. Belzoni has given names ; 
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|probably consists in first cleaning the part to 
‘be preserved, and expressing the blood ; then 
exposing it for some time to the steam of cer- 
tain herbs, and afterwards drying 1t in smoke. 
It is said that they can prepare entire bodies 


* Since found by Dr, Clarke to be arragonite. 
F4. Bost Jour. 
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in in the same manner ; : but of this I am not well 
satisfied. 

Natural mummies are bodies preserved 
without the aid of artificial means. They 
have been found in various parts of the world, 
and under different circumstances. In the 
exhumations of the great cemetery at Dun- 
kirk, in F rance, a nuinber of bodies were found 
ina State of preservation, intermixed with oth- 
ers in full putrefaction. Particular soils have 
a preservative, or rather a dessiccative opera- 
tion, and they appear to be especially such as 
abound i in linsestone. In Tc uiouse, in France, 
there are one or more churches, the cemete- 
ries of which are said to possess this power.— 
‘The operation of such soils is illustrated by an 
experiment made on two tritons. These 
small salt water animals were placed, one in 
an empty glass vessel, the other in one con- 
taining some muriate of lime. On the sec- 
ond day the latter was found to be completely 
dried up ; while the other remained alive un- 
til the fourth. Heat and cold both prevent 
the process of decomposition, though in difier- 
ent ways. The bodies of travellers in the 
burning sands of Africa, when buried by vio- 
lent winds, are frequently dried, and converted 
into mummies. While, on the other hand, 
various individual cases have occurred, in 
those who died in cold weather, and whose 
bodies remained frozen for some time, ofa 
dessication sufficient to prevent the progress 
of putrefaction. We have an opportunity of 
seeing this process in venison, frozen, and 
kept in our apartments, which becomes dried 
and undecomposable to a certain extent.— 
Whether we are to impute to the last cause, 
or some other, the singular preservation of a 
gentleman’s bedy near Boston, I am unable to 
determine. This body has been buried be- 
tween twenty and thirty years, and is still so 
entire that the features of the face are at once 
recognized by those who knew him while liv- 
ing. Ihave examined it, and found the skin 
quite firm and strong. The flesh of the arms 
is solid. The walls of the abdomen are per- 
fect, and emit a hollow sound, as if the viscera 
had been removed or decayed. ‘The skin is 
of a brown colour, and is constantly moist, 
though not wet. The cellular membrane un- 
der it is not fat, nor in the state of spermaceti, 
but exactly resembles the grain of the under 
surface of leather, ‘This gentleman died, I 
believe, in the winter. He was about 80 years 
old, and very fat. ‘The body was not opened, 
nor were any means taken to preserve it ; and 
other bodies placed in the same tomb ‘long 
since, are completely decomposed, even to 
the separation of the bones. It is remarkable 
that there is no worm or insect of any kind 
seen in the coffin or on thebody. The tomb 
isin the open air, placed somewhat on the 
side of a hill, facing the west, and the soil is 
} 
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rather of a dry nature. Althou: gh the fatty 
substance has now entirely disappeared, it is 
probable that it had a principal agency in the 
preservation of this | body, penetrating and pre- 
serving the muscles and other parts, while the 
dessicating process was accomplished. The e 
greater part of nataral mummies are formed 
by the conversion of the flesh into adipocire, 
or spermaceti. This transmutation which 
has within the last thirty years, been discov-re 
ed in various situations as the effect of acci- 
dent, has also been successfully imitated by 
placing fiesh in wet places, and especially by 
exposing it toa small stream of running wi - 
ter. ‘This has the effect of converting it, af- 
ter a considerable time, into a spermaceti that 
may be advantageously employed in the art:. 
Manufactures of spermaceti on a large scale, 
are successiully carried on in this manner, pare 
ticujarly in Spain.* All kinds of bodies are 
not equally susceptible of this decomposition. 
I suppose tiat those abounding with fat, and 
in which the muscles are tender, are the most 
proper subjects; but I have noticed in thin, 
as well as in corpulent persons, who had lived 
in a very sedentary manner, that the muscu-~ 
lar flesh has been nearly converted into spere 
maceti during life, so as to be ruptured by a 
very slight violence. 





ee 





False Mummy is aterm originally applied 
to a substance fabricated so as to resemble the 
embalming matter of the true mummies.—~ 
Some centuries since, the asphaltos and resins 
which had been used for embalming, obtained 
great reputation in Europe as medicinal sub- 
stances, especially in hypochondriac and nere 
vous affections. The consumption was 80 
great as to exhaust the repositories of Saccara, 
and the necropolis of Thebes was not then o- 
pened to a considerable extent. The Arabs 
and Jews succeeded in preparing the bitumen 
of Judea in such a manner as to answer the 
purpose of genuine mummy, for a length of 
time, until the discovery of the fraud, and the 
improvements of a later age entirely put a 
stop to this branch of commerce. Another 
kind of false mummy is a wooden efligy of a 
man or woman, which has been sometimes 
discovered in the catacombs, arranged previ- 
ously in the way ofthe true mummies, and 
intermixed with them. Whether these were 
the falsifications of Egyptian embalmers, or 
whether it was one of the singular fancies of 
the people, which produced this kind of im- 


* During the worst periads of the French Revolution, 
when intercourse was'cut off from the rest of the world, 
this fabrication was attempted in France ; and it was 
thought a good revalutionary don mot, in allosion to it, to 
say, ** that some who had been of no use while alive might 
be made, after their death, to iduminate the world.” 
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age, we are not: informed.* A third false 
muimimy is a poor attempt to lnitate the true, 
by piecing together parts of different bodies, 
bundling them coarsely in rags, and enclosing 
them in a white-washed coffin. These boxes 
sometimes contained a bone or two, swathed 
inthe form ofa mummy. So gross an impo- 
sition actually passed, without being under- 
stood, for a considerable time. Itdoes not 
appear that there ever has been a thorough 
und operose attempt to counterfeit a mummy 
with all its parts ; nor in uth can such an at- 
tempt be profitable until the catacombs shall 


have been rifled, and emptied of thousands of 


bodies still remaining. 
To be continued. 


* Perhaps these effigies are alluded to by Herodotus, 
where he sy ‘aks of au Egyptian custom, which might be 
revived atthe present day, with salutary consequences.— 
Lie te ‘Is us, “ that in the feasts of the rich, when they de- 
part trou supper, some one Carries round a wooden im- 
age if «a dead m 10, painted and carved to an exact like- 
and showing him to each of the guests, says, * Look 
on this, drink and take delight, for such shalt thou be af- 
ter devih.’”’ 
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THi iRishh SPRANGERS. 

In the town of Bulton,,on the western shore 
of Lake George, upon a little eminence, may 
be seen at this day, the ruins of an ancient 
stone building, that was formerly called the 
Trish Cottage. Ubave seen it when the wood- 
bine, clustering around its little porch, and the 
lyoneysuckle that blossomed beneath its win- 
dows, and the smoke rising froin its chimney 
and curling among the tops of the spreading 
ehns in which it was embosomied, bespoke it 
the mansion of peace and contentment; and 
I have gazed upon its ruins, when they but 
faintly told the appearance it once presented, 
Passing from Caldwel!, to Ticonderoga, in the 
sumener of 1803, by the circuitous path that 
winds along the western shore of the lake, I 
was benighted among the forests of the moun- 
tains, and. resolved to wait the rising of the 
moon. I had hardly seated myself, when I 
descried a light—and with considerable exer- 
tion, | gained the spot whence it proceeded. 
It was a neat white cottage, so situated as t¢ 
command a fine view of the surroundieg sce- 
neiy, and its appearance indicated to the be- 
holder, that it was the centre of rural bliss.— 

testing against an elm, I turned towards the 
lake, whose clear and broad expanse, spotted 
with little islands, which looked like specks 


upon the surfaee, veflgeted the full beams of 


the rising moon; rthrew a mellow rich- 
ness over the sur rOut dinig scenery , and render- 
ed the view pictiirestue and beautiful in the 
extreme. While musing, vpon this scene, my 
esy aught the sound of musick. Turning, I 
beheld upon the steps of the porch a female 








figure, loosely attired in black, chanting a few 
words to a wild Irisi) air. The low, plaintive 
melancholy, with which her-words were utter- 
ed, stole over my senses like a spell. I thought 
I were in a “ fairy land,” and the musick, the 
time and scene all conspired to throw a charm 
over the mind. I approached and entered 
the dwelling; and the first object that met my 
eyes was an aged man, seated by the side of 
a small fire, whose hoary locks indicated that 
he had seen many years. He arose and bade 
ine welcome to a seat; and from his aecent, 
his voice and his gesture, I knew him to be 
an Irishman. He questioned me particular- 
ly as to the length of my journey, the nature of 
my business, and a variety of other matters, 

which at once evinced that national principle, 

curiosity, sa greatly characteristick of his 
countrymen. He betrayed a lively interest 
inthe affairs of Lurope; inguired what re- 
port said concerning Ireland; and when he 
spoke of his native land, seemed agitated.— 
But there was one in this dwelling, on whom 
my attention was constantly rivetted. It was 
the female whom | had observed singing at 
the door. She had a full bright eye, and her 
dark hair flowed loosely over ber shoulders ; 
but the paleness of her cheek, and the melan- 
choly wildness of her air, indicated at once, 

that she was enduring the pangs of a broken 
heart. In the morning, at my departure, the 
old man approached me, and taking my hand, 

desired that if I should ever again pass that 
way, | would not forget the Irish strangers.— 
‘There was something in the tone and empha- 
sis with which this was spoken, connected with 
the strict reserve he had maintained in rela- 
tion to himself, that made a deep and lasting 
impression upon my mind. — In the spring of 
1520, I passed the same route. I paused up- 
on the little eminence where the Irish cottage 
once stood, but it was gone ; and hardly a ves- 
tige remained to mark the spot it had occu- 
pied —The bramble was thickening around it, 

and the moss and the ivy were fast hiding it 
from view. At the village, I discovered a 
maid servant, whom [recollected to have seen 
at the cottage ; and upon inquiry, learnt that 
the Irish stranger whom I had_ before seen, 
was once a gentleman of rank and fortune.— 
He came to this country with his daughter, 
and settled in the wiid and mountamous dis- 
trict that embosoms Lake George,, hoping 
that the salubrious nature of the climate might 
have a salutary effect upon her depressed sp- 
rits and wasting constitution. Previous to 
their departure for this country, his daughter 

had been betrothed to the son of an Irish no 

bleman, who, from a connection with the re- 
hellion of 1798, had fled to France, and who, 
report said, was dead. After order had beeu 
again restored; in Ireland, he returned private- 

ly, and sought for the object of his affection ; 
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but she was gonc, no one knew whither. HH: 
came to New-York in 1513, ang with the as 
sistance of a friend, traced them to Lak: 
George. He came to the cottage—he foun 
not the daughter, but the father mourning he: 
recent death. After the first burst of mutua: 
congratulation, the old man began to tell bis 
tale of woe 3 ; but the fortitude of the youth 
was insufficient to bear the lead of grief thet 
was every moment pressing upon im 3 he 
was seized with a fever, and in a few days “ as 
resting quietly by the side of her he most lo- 
ved. The father bore these trials without « 
murmur. He lived through the summer, and 
the close of autumn beheld hin entombed 
his daughter. W hoever shail pass Lak 

-orge, will observe on an eminence, opposite 
the N arrows, the ruins of the Irish ‘Cottage, 
and beneath the shade of a spreading elim, the 
graves of the three Irish strangers. 

Bellows Falls Inieliigencer 





COURT OF DEATH. 
FROM THE NEW-YORK AMERICAN. 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 

Is privileged beyond the common walks 

Of virtuous life ; quite in the verge of heaven 

The Court of Death, which was lately ex- 
hibiting in New-York, had one feature in it 
which, above the rest, excited my admiration 
and elevated my feelings. It was th 2 person- 
ification of OLp AcE before the King of 'T’e 
rors, in the figure of and old man, supp orted 
by Virtue, in the person of a sympathizing 
and loy ely female. 

I am not enough acquainted with the ar 
which our coun tryme n have cultivated wi th 


so much success, to determine whether the ar-|' 
tist, in this point of his work, is original or not. | 


The figure personifying Old Age, however, 
1s designed and executed masterly. The ty- 
rant Dez ith, is surrounded on one hand } by dis- 
gusting Vice and enticing Pleasure, and ou 
the other by Violence, Famine and Desola- 
tion, all hastening their deluded and guilty 
victims to the same fearful end and awful re- 
tribution. A little in front, bowing to irresis- 
tible fate, is presented the ficure of Old Age, 
supported by Virtue. This group itself, w orks 
by contrast a powerful interest in the heart. 
on the side of a correct and virtuous life; but 
the air, bearing and figure of Old Age, show 
the genius of the artist, and justify the nam: 
bestowed upon his w ork—a great moral paint- 
ing. 

The figure alluded to bears no mark of for- 
mer youthful folly 5 no remaining evidence oi 
juvenile libertinism or intemperate indul- 
gence; none of that softness and lassitud 
which lnaske # life of indolence and guilt 
pleasure. But the body, like “as a shock o! 


corn fully ripe,” less burthened with infirmits 
and years than obedient to the stern behest o1 





Jeath, is clothed with muscies and sinews 
yhich seem to have known, the woodman’s 
‘oil and the nurture of the fields, Submissive 
firmness, composure and good sense, reign in 
1s countenance, while his head, bald at the 
ummit, but set ou either side, with short, 
thick and curly locks of grey, still more strong- 
y indicate the life of useful labour and uncor- 
rupted virtue he has led. Such a man with 
such supports, “in conscious virtue bold,” 
‘ooks beautitul im death, and preaches 
louder than human eloquence can, the wis- 
lom, the glory and happiness of a correct and 
noral life. 

I timk [ shall always be the richer for hav- 
ing seen thai painting. Often, in pensive 
mood, as i have come away from viewing it, 

nave bethought myself how truly blessed 
and happy shail that man be, who, when * the 
fading purple of bis power ts falling from his 


shiealdues.” nnds Viarce herself sustaining 


ais spirit, and cheering his passage to the 
tomb. LABAN. 





‘¢ Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it, 


The winds did sing 3 itime, and the thunder, 
That d and drea ‘ul organ pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prospero.’ Shadspeare 


The-lossof fortune, dignity, glory, and all 
the pageantry of earthly grandeur, is compa- 
1| rativels trifing when put mM competion with 
virtue; when the human mind first 
basement, and wanders in the 
paths ¢ a He ety, its progress to misery, al- 
though grad il, too often appears inevitable ; 
the smatiest crimes, by becoming habitual, in- 
ease In time to the crimson tints of atrocity ; 
rey O Conscience! thou most incessant and 
excruciating torturer! thou never failing mo- 
nitor! ’tis then thine admonitions wound with 
remorse the breast of conscious vice. ‘Thou 
establishest thine awful tribunal on the ruins 
of neglected virtue, there to inflict a punish- 
ment far more severe than aught invented by 
the ingenuity of man. 

When lulled in apparent security, and re- 
velling in the round of transitory pleasure, 
thine awful presence intrudes itself upon the 
harrassed imagination, and bids the lofty sin- 
ner reflect on the acts of injustice of which he 
has been guilty. The veil of oblivion, which 
with all the precaution of vice, he has endea- 
voured to cast over his crimes, thou canst, in 
one Ungwariee moment, cause himself to re- 
move ;_ his deeds of darkness, so cautiously en- 
veloped with the specious garb of dissimula- 
tion and hypocrisy, are frequently by thee 
aid open to the scrutinizing eye of justice. His 
nost secret recesses thou canst penetrate, his 

very joy embitter, and render him who was 
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slightest emotions of fear. The man who 
once was callous to the tender plaints of mise- 
ry and injured innocence, will, when under 
thy influence, start at a shadow, tremble at an 
‘unreal mockery,” and imagine the most tri- 
vial sound, a solemn summons of retribution. 
Such, O Conscience! is the form in which 
thou visitest the child of iniquity ; such tle 
shape in which thou approachest the votary 
of vice. How happy then the man, who, void 
of guile, dreads not thy reproaches; who, sup- 
ported by the consciousness of unspotted inno- 
cence, the pardon of sin and the Divine fa- 
vour, enjoys uninterrupted serenity and peace 
of mind ; whose slumbers are undisturbed by 
the phantoms of a disordered imagination ; 
and who looks forward with the ardour of hope 
and expectation to the time when the virtues 
and vices of mankind shall receive their just 
reward. 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
Extract from a Sermon on “ Domestic Happiness,” 
the Rev. William Jay. 

Oh! what so refreshing so soothing, so 
satisfying, as the placid joys of home ! 

See the traveller—does duty call him for a 
season to leave his beloved circle? The im- 
age of his earthly happiness continues vivid- 
lv in his remembrance ; it quickens him to 
diligence ; it makes him,hail the hour which 
sees his purpose accomplished, and his face 
turned towards home ; it communes with him 
as he journeys,and he hears the promise which 
causes himto hope. “ ‘Thou shalt know also 
that thy tabernacle shall be in peace ; and 
thou shalt visit thy tabernacle and not sin.’ 

Oh the joyful re-union ofa divided family !— 
the pleasures of renewed interview, and con- 
versation after days of absence. 

Behold the man of science—He drops the 
jabour and painfulness of research—closes his 
volume—sinoothes his wrinkled brows—leaves 
his study, and unbending himself to the capa- 
cities 0 f his children, yields to the wishes, and 


| ry 


‘mingles with the diversions of his children. 


“ He will not blush, who has a father’s heart, 
To take iw childish play a childish part ; 

But bends his sturdy neck, to play the toy 
The youth takes ple: sure in, to please the boy.” 


Take a man of trade. —Whatreconciles him 
to the toil of business? What enables him to 
endure the fastidiousness and impertinence of 
customers? What rewards him for so many 
hours of tedious confinement? By and by 
the season of intercourse will arrive; he will 
behold the desire of his eyes and the children 
of his love, for whom he resigns his ease; and 
in their welfare and smiles he will find his re- 
compense. 

Yonder comes the labourer—he has borne 
the burden and the heat of the day ; the de- 
scending sun has released him from ‘his toil ; 


Half way down the lane, by the side of which 
stands his cottage, iis children run to meet 
him. One he carries, and one he leads.— 
The companion of his humble life is ready to 
furnish him with his plain repast. See—his 
toil-worn countenance assumes an air of cheer- 
fulness; his hardships are forgotten ; fatigue 
vanishes ; he eats, and is satisfied. ‘The eve- 
ning fair, he walks with uncovered head a- 
round his garden—enters again, and retires to 
rest; and “the rest ofa labouring man is 
sweet, whether he eateth little or much.” In- 
habitant of this lowly dwelling ? who can be 
indifferent to thy comfort? Peace be to this 
house. 


* Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely Joys and destiny obscure ; : 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 





GREEK WOMEN. 
Extracts from the letters of « traveller in Greece, dated 
Tripoliza, May 1823. 

My visits have not been confined to Colo- 
cotroni and his brave companions: the Greek 
revolution has also produced its heroines.— 
You have, no doubt, heard of Bobolina, the 
Spezziote matron, who furnished a squadron 
of ships, and assumed the command herself, 
when the cry of liberty first resounded through 
the Confederation. ~ This extr aordinary wo- 
inan was present in more than one engage- 
inent, and displayed the greatest firmness.— 
She is now at Napoli di Romania, having late- 
ly contracted a matrimonial alliance with Co- 
locotroni, the hero of Caritina, one of whose 
sons has married the eldest daughter, a beau- 
— jtiful girl of seventeen. Amongst the recent 
visitors to the seat of Government, I ought to 
lose no time in making you acquainted with 
Madalena Mavrogeni, the heroine of My cano, 
whose zeal and enthusiasm in the cause of the 
country merit the very highest praise. Niece 
to Prince Mavrojeni, one of those early Greek 
patriots who fell a victim to Turkish oppres- 
sion, Madalena has been most actively occu- 
pied in contributing to the defence of her na- 
tive island ever since the commencement of 
the insurrection. Having devoted the whole 
of her dowry to this sacred purpose, the ob- 
ject of her coming here is to complete the or- 
g&nization of a corps to be employed at her 
own expense in the ensuing campaign. ‘Tho’ 
not in the flower of life, she is still extremely 
handsome; her physiognomy is perfectly 
Grecian, and must have been uncommonly 
beautiful ere the toils and anxieties of her pre- 
sent pursuits began. She Speaks French and 
Italian with great fluency, converses with elo- 
quence, and seems particularly well versed in 
every subject relating to the political condi- 
tion of her country. I heard, previously to 
my being presented to the heroine, that so far 
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faynily have done all they could to dissuade her 
from persevering in a career so little suited to 
the delicacy of her sex. Having, in my sec- 
ond interview, also ventured, though as deli- 
cately as possible, to persuade her that she 
had already made sufficient sacrifice in the 
cause, and ought now to think of restoring a 
constitution evidently affectedpy such contin- 
ued cares and anxieties, she replied in the 
mildest manner, that the impulse which first 
induced her to abandon the society of her own 
sex, family and friends in order to espouse the 
cause of freedom, was altogether irresistible ; 


and that having in the last effort disposed oi 


her remaining jewels, the only regret she felt 
was the impossibility of leading her legion to 
the field, and being present at one of these 
combats in which she might witness the val- 
our displayed by her countrymen when op- 
osed to their oppressors ! Madalena is accom- 
panied by her uncle & two female attendants. 
I need hardly add, that the virtuous aud ex- 
alted sentiments which have led to such sacri- 
fices on the part of this interesting woman, did 
not originate in personal vanity, or that love 
of adventure which have characterised many 
females in other places. I can thereiore rea- 
dily believe, that even the most fastidious will 
not counfound her with those whuse ambition 
is d:rected to pursuits which more olten excite 
pity than admiration. 
“ Having alluded to the most interesting of 
the Greek Heroines, it would be unjust to o- 
mit the name of another, who has carried her 


enthusiasm still further, Constante Zari, of 


Mistras, (Sparta) is the daughter of a Greek 
Chief, who was long the terror of the Moslem 
tyrants of the Morea, and from what I am told, 
might have furnished a iit model for Lord By- 
ron’s Corsair. ‘Taught irom infancy to detest 
the persecutors of Greece, no sooner had the 
tocsin of war roused the dormant spirit of her 
country, than Constante fled from her home, 
assuming the Albanese costume of manhood, 
collected a band of fiity warriors,whom she arm- 
ed and led to the dervanachi or passes through 
which the enemy had to make his way. A 
person who is minutely acquainted with the 
history of this modern Amazon, assures me 
that her followers performed wonders, and 
were invariably headed by their female lead- 
er. When no longer enabled to support the 
expense of maintaining sO many armed men, 
the heroine of Mistras dissolved the band and 
joined an Epirote Chief, whose corps was at- 
tached to the little army collected by Mauvro- 
cordato last year in Albania. Severely wound- 
ed at the battle of Peta, Constante was among 
the few who escaped the slaughter of that un- 
fortunate day, and having accompanied the 
Prince to Missolonghi, was present during its 
admirable defence. She is now at Gastouni, 
where my informant had an interview with 
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her three days ago. When I add that Con- 
stante Zari is only twenty-two, and a perfect 
beauty, both as to shape and feature, it will be 
for you to say, whether the poets and paint- 
ers of England, who want to illustrate the war 
of {réedom and independenee here, can be 
any ‘longer at a loss fora heroine? I forgot 
to mention, when speaking of Madalena Mav- 
rojenjythat she put on a dress of deep mourn- 
ing when her countrymen flew to arms, and 
has determined not to relinquish it until the 
independence of Greece is firmly established. 
The person who has furnished the details rel- 
ative to Constante, represents her as being &- 
qually .tesolved to retain her male costume 
during the continuance of the war. 





In the German papers, notices of births 
marriages and deaths, appear im the form of 
advertisements, of which the following may 
serve as specimens : 

“On the 6th of this month, my never-to- 
be-forgotten husband, A. Solmitz, first lieu- 
tenant in the service of the Duke of Bruns 
wick, died ofan inflammation in the brain, 
deeply lamented by me and my three chil- 
dren. I notify my triends and relatives of the 
event, but beg that they will make no attempt 
at consolation, as it will only increase the 
proper sorrow which I feel. 

Braunchweir, June 8,1823. . . 

Evelin Solmitz, formerly Behrens. 

On Friday evening died, after long suffer- 
ings, my never-to-be-forgotten wife, Eleanor 
Wilhelmina, by maiden name Schultz, in the 
593d year of her age, and the 35th of our 
happy marriage. Of this loss, so great to me 
and my children, I hereby dutifully inform my 
friends and acquaintances. 

Luchow, June 17, 1823. 

John Christian Klancke. 

We dutifully inform our relatives and friends 
of our being betrothed. 

Dresden,May 20,1823. Mary Ann Bassenge. 
Henry Beer. 

I hereby respectfully acquaint my distant 
friends and relatives of the betrothal of my 
daughter Frederica, to the comedian. Mr, 
Hofiman. J. C. Krampe. 

Stiefswall, Mav 10th. 

We hereby have the honour to jaform ab- 
sent relations and friends, that our marriage 
took place on the 27th of May. 

Horst, 1820. H. 1. Von Schilder, 

A. M. W. Von Schilder, 
formerly Buchman. 

We hereby have the honour dutifully to in- 
form our friends and relatives, that our mar- 
riage took place on the 23d inst. 

Branziw, May 27. 

Augustus Von Laffert, 
Julia Von Laffert. 
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Poetick Department. 





| 
We are contiually importuned to pubitsh| 


the solution of the enigma contained x the; 
(Sth number. It is as follows: SS 





We most cheerfully comply with a request, 
made a few days since, that the following 


beautiful lines might be preserved in our pa- 
ges: : 4 
THE BUCKET. 


How dear tothis, héart are the scenes of my chik lhood, 
When fond recollection recals them to view 
the orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- -wood, 
And every loved spot w hich my infancy knew ; 
The wide s weading pond, and the mill that stood by it, 
The bri Ace, and the rock where the cataract fell, 
Phe cot of my father, thedairy house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well. 
The old.,oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 


That moss coloured vessel { hgil asa treasure, 
For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
‘Lhe purest and sweetest that nature can yie “Id. 
How ardent | seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white pebbled bottom it feil, 
That, soon with the emblem of truth overftowi ing. 
And dropping with coolness it rose from the well. 
Phe old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket— 
The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips ; 
Nota full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed trom the loved situation, 
The tear of regret will mtrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my former plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs tn the well. 
the old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket— 
Phe moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well. 
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From the Charleston Courier 
BEAUTY’S TEAR. 
The dew exhaled from beautv’s eve, 
‘Mid timerous glances shed, 
alls like theymetsture frofm the sky, 
Upon the lily’s head. ~ 
Phe lily and the rose unite, 
On beauty's cheek to share 
Che deops Of Yadiant delight, 
And drurk and flourish thece 


The eye shéots forth its sunny beam: 
To warhethé waking flowers ; 

As Nature owes her lovely realms, 
lo sunshine and to showers. 


Che flowers, the light,the warmth, be thine, 
The glorious bloom of spring ; 

No tears, bit wirere the sun be. ams shine, 
Aad zep 1yrs sporttheir wing. 
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HINTS, 
TO THOSE DESIROUS OF GOOD ROADs. 
From Griscom's ‘ Year in Europe.’ 

“ The roads in Derbyshire, are considered 
(as good as any in England. They are com. 
posed of limestong, which is probably the best 
material for a hard and durable road that has 
any where } applied to this purpose. A 
general error in the formation of roads, is giy- 
ing them too great a curve transver sely, or in 
other words, making them too round. The 
stones, in this case, do not compact so well to- 
gether. The best and smoothest roads are, 
accordingly, almost flat. The superiority of 
English roads, i is, | would again repeat, ow- 
ing “conjointly to the care which is taken to 
keep them level, to renewing the decayed ma- 


te hate} in due season, and to the use of broad 
wheels. 


; 
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I have observed, in one or two places, a 
method of grinding and compacting the ma- 
terials of a road, which appeared to be re- 
markably expeditious and effectual. A large 
hollow cast iron roller, three feet or more in 
diameter, is adjusted to an axle, over which is 
suspended a very large and strong wooden 
box. This is loaded with stones, to such an 
extent as to require a strong hand(occasional- 
ly a dozen or twenty horses or oxen) to move 
it. This instrument moving backwards and 
forwards a few times, over a newly paved 
road, crushes the stones, and soon renders the 
surface hard, smooth and level. 


ws 


Lord Norbury and the Irish Miracle.—At 
the opening of the Queen’s county assizes,Lord 
Norbury, in charging the grand jury, alluded 
to the recent miracle of Prince Hoheniohe,per- 
formed in that county. “ If,” said his lord- 
ship, “ a female has been brought to the reco- 
| ver ry of her speech in this county, God be 
| praised ; but as great a miracle has been per- 
| formed in another county, (Carlow, ) where 
by 
! 





Moll Doyte has been made pe rfectly silent.” 
(Shouts of langhter.) He was glad to see even 
‘the humbiest grocrty, in the e« min nity. laugh 
when he talked of “ the mirac ne 
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On Wednesday, the [9th inst. by the Rev. 4. P. Proal™ 


lof this city, Mr. Apigau FREEMAN, to Miss HEsTER 
CARPENTER, both of Glenville. 
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